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THE WAR OF THE TRIBES. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, in one of his letters to Voltaire, wrote as 
follows : 

“‘ May you never be disgusted with the sciences by the quarrels of 
their cultivators ; a race of men no better than courtiers ; often enough 
as greedy, intriguing, false, and cruel as these. 

“ And how sad for mankind that the very interpreters of Heaven’s 
commandments—the theologians, I mean—are sometimes the most 
dangerous of all! professed messengers of the Divinity, yet men 
sometimes of obscure ideas and pernicious behavior, their soul blown 
out with mere darkness, full of gall and pride in proportion as it is 
empty of truths. Every thinking being who is not of their opinion is 
an atheist.” 

This reflection on those who should be the faithful teachers of 
God’s children and their guides to the holy shrine of religion is as 
justly applicable to the clergy generally in 1871 as it was in 1736. Its 
criticism is even capable of further extension, for in our day it is not 
only men of obscure ideas and pernicious behavior whose souls are 
full of gall and pride, but also men of acknowledged ability and char- 
acter. It is more on this account that they become so dangerous to 
mankind and inflict so much injury on the cause it is their solemn duty 
to protect. Fortunately we have reached an era of civilization when 
religious dissensions do not produce such calamitous results as of old. 
They do not now let loose on society all the evils of war and manure 
the earth with human blood, nor do they, except in isolated instances, 
affect individual liberty. The cry of infidelity and atheism which is 
often raised against some bold denouncer of religious error cannot now 


consign that one to the bodily torture of the rack, or to the fires of the 
Vou. 1—81 , 
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Inquisition. Those institutions of ecclesiastical barbarity exist only in 
the mind as remembrances of an age when every crime was perpetrated 
in the name of religion, and when bigotry and superstition transformed 
men into beasts. Nevertheless mankind is to-day as much as ever 
divided into sects and factions, each maintaining its own theories and 
doctrines to be the only true light from heaven, and denouncing in no 
unmeasured terms all who presume to think otherwise. Yet would 
these dissensions produce no great harm were it not for the pious 
efforts of theologians, who fan the flames of discord by their continual 
quarrels and controversies, and by the little charity they evince to 
each other. It is in these disputes they show how full of gall and 
pride they are, and how little they care in reality for the aequirement 
of truth. They not only waste almost their whole lives in perpetual 
wrangling, but often conduct their discussions in so violent a temper, 
and with such bitter feelings of hostility as actually to forget the com- 
mon decency observed among gentlemen. Thus are their feuds trans- 
mitted to their followers, who either perpetuate the quarrel among 
themselves, or, judging of religion by the actions of its avowed inter- 
preters, conclude that it is one of the greatest shams of life, and 
not at all necessary to the happiness of mankind. In the one case the 
interests of peace and harmony are sacrificed, and large sections of a 
community set at variance ; in the other, contempt for the teachings of 
religion is engendered, which with so many is but the first step towards 
a vicious and demoralized life. Bacon expresses merely a truism 
when he says, “‘ Nothing doth so much keep men ont of the Church, 
and drive men out of the Church, as breach of unity.” 

We respectfully submit the preceding remarks to the consideration 
of our American Rabbis—as they are pleased to term themselyes—who 
are doing all in their power, it seems, not only to produce a greater 
schism in Israel than at present exists, but also to disgust their own fol- 
lowers with all religious matters, and to alienate from the Reform cause 
many worthy brethren who might otherwise join our ranks. Another 
month has passed away, and still the Cincinnati Rabbinical Conference 
continues to agitate the community. Tar from any attempt at recon- 
ciliation, it appears to be the desire and aim of the contestants to widen 
the breach, and to, bring their petty feud prominently before the public, 
so that every one may see how gentlemanly Jewish clergymen conduct 
a religious controversy. Almost every minister of note and a great 
many of no note are-now involved in the difficulty, The press and the 
pulpit are made the vehicles to spread the shame, and to make matters 
worse. Even our staid old contemporary the Jewish Messenger, whose 
worthy editor may. justly be considered the representative of the 
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Orthodox party, has received a good share of personal abuse from the 
Jewish Times for having had the presumption to address to the Reform 
congregations a well-written article replete with sound and wholesome 
advice. In grateful recognition of this abuse, however, we are sorry ‘to 
say that the reverend editor in a second article completely lost his 
temper, and designated his opponent “a henchman,” “an apology fora 
man,” and a “mischievous little Mephistopheles in spectacles.” As 
was to have been expected these complimentary titles were fully appre- 
ciated, and their generous bestower was in the subsequent week duly 
announced to be the “‘unspectacled and unveiled little Mokannah of 
the Messenger,” whose “ outward visage is a true representation of the 
face of his soul.” How extremely refined! 

The whole brunt of the contest is of course divided between the 
fsraclite and the Jewish Times, the organs of Drs. Wise aud Einhorn, 
though both devoted to the interests of Reform.(?) The affectionate 
manner in which their editors write of each other personally, is emi- 
nently entitled to admiration. To judge of Dr. Wise’s character from 
the pages of the Zimes, one would conclude that in the whole range 
of ecclesiastical history no more depraved being can be found. He is 
there spoken of as a man devoid of every principle and sentiment of 
honor, who seeks only his own aggrandizement regardless of conse- 
quences, and caring little who or what is injured so long as his end is 
gained. He is over and over again called a “charlatan” and a 
“chameleon,” and has positively not been allowed to possess even a 
redeeming quality. On the other side the Jeraelite deals out tremen- 
dous blows against its clerical adversaries and “ their declining New 
York organ.” The following extract from the Jsraelite of July 28th 
is charming in its style if not in its classical English : 

“ Ellinger addressing religious admonition to congregations, what 
a shameful hypocrisy! what a damnable harlequinade! Ellinger ad- 
dresses religious admonition to congregations! That beats-all. July 
26, 1871, it was exactly twenty-five years that the writer of these lines 
landed in New York, since when he has been a close observer of 
events, especially those touching Judaism, nevertheless he does not 
recollect a precedence in American Jewish history, that a gentleman 
of Ellinger’s reputation addressed religious admonition to congregations, 
if we are not permitted to point to the addresses of baptized Jews in 
behalf of conversion societies thrown broadcast over the country. But 
it is too small a piece of demagogism, too easily discerned. We need 
say no more.” 

We know not how many of our eo-religionists relish this style of 
literature. Perhaps there are some who rejoice to see Wise slandered 
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in the Zimes, and Ellinger in the Jeraelite. We trust for the credit 
of the Jewish name there are not many. For ourselves, we regard 
this wretched paper warfare as a most contemptible specimen of jour- 
nalism.. We pity the writers from the depths of our soul! 

And after all, what is gained by these attacks? Does the Zimes 
imagine that anything it may say or do can deprive Dr. Wise of his 
influence, or injure him in the estimation of the public? Is that jour- 
nal so blind in its fury as not to see that already Wise has the best of 
the fight? Does it not know that not one in a hundred will endorse 
its judgment of Wise? Certainly that gentleman is not free from 
faults. During his long career of twenty-five years, he has given re- 
peated examples of the frailty of human nature. But if we are to ex- 
amine so closely a man’s life, merely for the purpose of discovering 
and bringing to light every foible, every error, every blemish ; the 
purest and best cannot stand the scrutiny. There is no human being 
free from fault, nor is there any one who has not some good quality. 
How much nobler, then, it is to throw the mantle of charity over our 
brothers’ failings! Admitting that Dr. Wise has erred, grievously 
erred in several instances, will any one deny that for a quarter of a 
century he has labored for the advancement of Israel ; that to his inde- 
fatigable exertions the success of the reform is mainly due; that while 
others have been content to look idly on, he has devoted his days and 
nights to the welfare of his people, and to the defence of Judaism ? 
Does the Jewish Times seriously believe that in their belittling Dr. 
Wise at this late day, it can alienate from him the affections of his 
flock, and the love of hundreds, outside of his own congregation, who 
respect him for his industry, his talent, his open-handed charity ? 
How silly, then, how futile are its ravines ! 

Nor has the other side acted with more wisdom, for no one will judge 
of Mr. Ellinger’s character by the Jsraelite’s standard. Both parties will 
be judged by their own doings, and, so far as their writings in the pres- 
ent controversy are concerned, they have both done enongh to make 
the public think very unfavorably, not of each other, but of themselves. 

But perhaps our readers will imagine that this kind of vituperative 
writing is confined merely to the editorial columns of those journals, 
and that, aside from the indecent language of the protest, the minis- 
ters who take part in the quarrel indulge in a more moderate style. 
We assure them such is not the case. Weekly these gentlemen hurl 
their thunderbolts against each other from the press and pulpit, forget- 
ful alike of decency as of their sacred calling. Their effusions fully dem- 
onstrate that their souls are “full of gall and pride.” In evidence, we 
submit the following choice extracts from an article by Dr. Huebsch: 
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“The entire protest betrays most unmistakably the character of the 
agitator, aiming at a sensation, in order the sooner to attain his detesta- 
bleend. . . . Every word in this protest betrays the foul intent 
and endeavor of inciting and embittering the temper and spirit of the 
public. . . . Are these things presented in the light of truth by 
said protests, and inasmuch as those gentlemen were so infinitely for- 
tunate as to secure the signature of a renegade from the conference to 
their protest, let them interrogate this renegade, for Ido not believe 
that even he is so destitute of honor and veracity as not to question in 
turn the lying and calumnious manner in which the proceedings of the 
conference have been disjointed and prevaricated in said protest.” 

We quote also from a report which appeared in the Jewish Times, of 
asermon delivered by Dr. Jastrow of Philadelphia, in the Synagogue 
of Dr. Szold of Baltimore : 

“ The mournful significance of the Conference in Cincinnati is typi- 
fied in the words of the prophet: ‘Thy silver is become dross, thy wine 
mixed with water.’ . . . Therein Cincinnati the silver has become 
dross. . . . It isa sad spectacle if representatives of the Jewish 
religion sit side by side with those who are unworthy, with those who 
have forfeited the respect of the world. . . All those’who sat with 
this man (Dr. Mayer) carried on a frivolous game, not only with reli- 
gion, but with morality. The silver of independent conviction becomes 
the dross of hypocrisy and deceit. . . Silver and dross must not be 
wedded together. That is the immorality in that conference, against 
which the heart revolts; not only the heart of every Israelite, but also 
of every non-Israelite, even that of every infidel, must revolt against 
such a mixture. . . . . An assembly that pretends to labor in 
the interest of Judaism and displays the spectacle of such a decay of 
all moral conceptions, is an apparition that fills us with grief.” 

Many more instances could be adduced to prove that the pulpits of 
almost all our congregations have been desecrated by language better 
fitted for the bar-room of a tavern than for the house of God ; but we 
think we have given our readers sufficient of these coarse productions 
to convince them that this warfare has: gone far enough, and that it 
should now be made to cease. 

We do not, as a rule, counsel congregations to adopt arbitrary 
measures with their ministers: It is the place of the ministers 
to lead their congregations, and not to be led by them; but when 
those whose solemn duty it is to teach and enlighten, to promote 
peace, good will, charity, and love among all men, prostitute their 
holy office by railing mercilessly at each other, and by giving vent to 
angry passions unworthy of teachers.of religion, they put themselves 
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on a level with other men, and deserve to be rebuked accordingly. 
We theretore recommend as the most effectual way of ending the strife, 
that the congregations of all the ministers who have participated in it, 
be they of the Conference party or of the protesting faction, enter their 
solemn protest against the ungodly spirit which has characterized the 
entire affair. Let them state in unequivocal terms that they disap- 
prove the course taken by their ministers, and that they will no longer 
consent to bear the shame which their bickerings are causing. » Let 
them positively refuse even to listen to any proposition emanating from the 
Conference or its opposers, be it ever so good, until an amicable settlement 
of the difficulty has been made, or at least until both parties have learned 
to discuss religious questions as gentlemen. By united action on the part 
of the congregations, the eyes of the ministers will be opened, and they 
will be taught to see themselves in the light which others regard them. 
There is enough work before them, if they are zealous in their calling, 
and are anxious to promote Isr: ael’s welfare and true religions knowl: 
edge. Besides sermonizing to their congregations, performing mar- 
riages, burying the dead, and receiving large salaries and handsome 
presents, there are other duties quite as incumbent on faithful servants of 
God. Magnificent as are our temples, numerous as are our Sunday- 
schools, there is yet an appalling amount of ignorance in the eommu- 
nity on those very subjects with which every Jew should be acquainted. 
The beautiful literature of our people, our very history, even the sub- 
lime principles of Judaism are unknown to the great majority of Jews 
themselves. How, then, ean we expect our Christian brethren to ap- 
preciate them? Here is labor enough for our ministers. Many of 
them possess the ability to instruct the people, but lack the energy and 
the perseverance necessary to the good work. With the exception of 
Dr. Wise, but few of our so-called rabbis have worked in this direction. 
He has; and to his credit be it said, his writings and lectures, notwith- 
standing their defects, have at least tended to elevate Judaism, both with- 
in and without our fold. Let others, instead of sneering at his labors, 
go and do likewise. Let them use the pen, and the brains God has 
given them, for good and noble purposes. 

Again, there are hundreds of our brethren who belong to no congre- 
gation, who from one year’s end to the other hardly visit the house of 
_ worship, whose children do not attend the Sunday-schools,. whose 
homes perhaps are never entered by a teacher of religion, exeept in the 
ease of death. Here is labor enough for our mimisters. Kindness is the 
truest, the noblest form of charity. Let them seek out their poorer 
brethren and mix more with them. Let them visit their homes and ad- 
minister to them the sweet consolation of religion. Let them regard 
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those young creatures growing up in ignorance of ‘their faith as mem- 
bers of Israel’s family—as co-workers with them in their mission of hu- 
manity, and instruct them accordingly. Let them seek to raise the 
fallen, cheer the oppressed, console the bereaved, encourage the needy, 
and enlighten the ignorant. This is work which cannot take aught 
from their pride; it cannot lower them, it can only elevate others. 
This is the true minister’s office. The poorest curates and pastors of other 
denominations perform their duty in this respect better than some of 
our best edueated and best paid rabbis. 

But if indeed our clergy, either from lack of inclination or zeal or 
energy or ability, care not to do these things, but consider the regular 
fulfilment of their obligations to their congregations as a full discharge 
of all their duties as ministers of God’s word—then, we say, let them rest 
quietly in the enjoyment of their sinecures, and not seek to agitate the 
community with their senseless quarrels, or to thrust their personal 
fends before the general public. 





INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 


We have received letters from different sections of the country 
commending our course, and affirming our views, in reference to the 
existing quarrel so fiercely raging between our Jewish ministers. 
Some of these letters are from gentlemen holding prominent and 
responsible positions in the congregations of some of the dissentious 
rabbis. It cannot be otherwise than highly gratifying and encour- 
aging to us to know that we are sustained in our independent position 
with regard to this unfortunate and fruitless contention. We are thus 
convinced that there are of our faith many who appreciate independent 
journalism, and who deeply deplore the chaotic conception of our reli- 
gion those squabbling clergymen tend to breed in the public mind. 

The object of a journal of any description, and particularly one 
devoted to religion, is and should be the propagation of truth, andthe 
enlightenment of its readers upon all questions relating to or affecting 
the general welfare. Such an object can be accomplished only by cool 
and friendly discussion. No good can be achieved by criminations 
and reeriminations; and nothing more effectually conduces to steep'a 
journal in contempt, and to break the force of its arguments, than the 
pursuit of such a course, The Press is certainly invested with incal- 
culable influence, either to the production of good or evil results... As . 
this influence is employed, so will be the fruit. The public mind is 
moulded by it. Public opinion is formed by it. The great mass of 
the people do not think for themselves upon general matters—attribut- 
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ing to the Press the office to think for them. To be convinced, they 
demand logical discussion, as that is always the most effective aid to 
the eludication of truth, not rhetoric and personalities. The brawny 
arm can strike very hard blows, but cannot strike conviction. To 
reach the mind a more gentle method must be used. 

We have boldly and fearlessly discriminated between the contend- 
ing parties. We have occupied the vantage ground of indifference to 
either of them, and have faithfully and zealously endeavored to hold 
up to their gaze the damaging effect of their unworthy and unnatural 
dissensions. If ministers, who stand behind public journals, entertain 
antagonistic opinions in relation to subjects which nearly concern the 
public welfare, and insist upon publicly debating the merits of their 
respective positions, the public has the right to demand that they do 
so in a proper and enlightened manner. If they are bent upon con. 
verting themselves into theological pugilists, they should retire from the 
office the public has bestowed upon them—the office of thinking for 
the people—and give vent to their contentious dispositions in such 


deep seclusion that the public will not be annoyed by their growls and 
groans. 





From the Israelite. 


DEFENCE OF DR. WISE. 
* % # # & &# & & & #  # 

The protest actually begins with the declaration “God is not the 
substance of nature.” This is most likely intended against our state- 
ment “Jehovah is the substance,” ete. Neither we nor anybody ac- 
quainted with philosophical terms has ever used such absurd words. 
We are not going to point out to those gentlemen the impossibility of 


any substance to exist on the side of the eternal and absolute substance, ’ 


because we would have to point to Spinoza and Hegel, which might 
give them the cramps in their holy stomachs. We point only to the 
absurdity in the terms. If God is not the substance of nature, then he 
is the accidence thereof, hence he is secondary to another and superior 
power iu nature, which we do not admit. It appears those gentlemen 
know of no difference between substance and substratum, If men are 
in a rage, they must use their natural slang, but no philosophical terms; 
they are always successful in the former, never in the latter. 

Next: comes the falsehood called in the language of those gentlemen 
“the lie” (we never use such terms). The protest states: “ The origi- 
nator of that conference (Wise) positively repudiated the personal God, 


and emphatically denied that the belief in a personal God was taught — 


eet = 
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by Judaism.” That is it which is the lie in the phraseology of those 
gentlemen. Mayer accidentally disavowed his belief in a personal God, 
as the vulgar acception of this term runs. This creating sensation, 
Wise proposed for discussion, mark it, Wise proposed a thesis for dis- 
cussion, which the Conference refused to do—and that thesis was that 
the attribute of personality in connection with God, was taken over 
from philosophy into theology to explain the doctrine of incarnation; 
but the Jehovah of the Bible is the substance, unlimited, eternal, and 
infinite. This was not positively maintained as the protest has it; it 
was proposed to be debated, in order to explain or correct Mayer’s 
statement. Those protesting gentlemen are not so blind that they did 
not see this in public print; but they are too wicked to adhere to truth, 
and too malicious not to pick up any pin to stick somebody for a 
pastime. We expect from those who are neither our personal enemies 
nor habitual liars, to revoke their signatures from this point of the 
protest. ' 
The next falsehood in the protest, called in the phraseology of those 
gentlemen, etc., is this: “He, furthermore, designated the God of the 
Bible as being implacable, meting out punishment, but showing no 
mercy and forgiving no sin, ete.,” which Hirsch and Jastrow have so 
“ that Biblical Judaism knows of no God of love and forgiveness, etc.,” 
not a word of all of which in either presentation is true. We do not 
maintain to know all about God, and speak of Him only where we 
suppose to know. I, Isaac M. Wise, of Cincinnati, declare that I have 
not spoken of the God of the Bible in that connection, as being either 
placable or implacable, as meting out punishment or reward, as show- 
ing no mercy, nor have I said that Biblical Judaism knows of no God 
of love and forgiveness; nor have I mentioned God, Judaism, Bible, 
love, forgiveness, or one of the above words in my statement, objecting 
to the current theories of salvation, redemption, remission of sins, re- 
generation, etc. I declare both the above statements a conglomeration 
of falsehoods and malice. What we have said in the Conference, we 
have spoken and published often before, and will explain again to our 
friends in proper time and place. To our enemies, however, we owe 
nothing, but the simple statement that they have stated a downright 
falsehood. 

We are not done as yet with the blunders of that document. Those 
gentlemen quote the words “ looking down upon heaven and earth,” as 
to hint that the Bible says somewhere, God looks down upon heaven 


and earth. To the best of our knowledge there is no such passage in 
the Bible. 


*% *% * * * * *% * * *% * 
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The protests starting from those false premises, arrive at the won- 
derful conclusion, “whoever teaches the existence of an impersonal 
God has ¢pso facto renounced Judaism.” Hirsch and Jastrow’s version 
“places that member without the pale of Judaism.” This is mere 
ignorance and not malice, we believe. Maimonides decides otherwise, 
and he, deciding in the name of the Talmud, is orthodox enough for 
us. He says in Yad Hachasakah, Hilchoth Teshubah, chapter 8, 
Paragraph 7: “Five are called Minim (standing outside of the pale 
of Judaism), he who says there is no God, or the world has no gov- 
ernor; he who says the world has one or more governors; he who believes 
in a Supreme Being who has body and figure; he who says He was not 
alone the first who gave form to all things ; he who worships a star or 
a planet or any other object to be a tnediator between him and the 
Lord of the universe.” Maimonides has this test of orthodoxy in regard 
to God: 

1. God’s existence. 

2. God’s providence. 

3. God’s unity. 

4, God’s being the first cause. 

5. No mediator between God and man. 

He does not even require the attribute “Creator” as a test of 
orthodoxy. The positive statements concerning God in the first chap- 
ter of his work, also contain no more than the above points as the test 
of orthodoxy. Hespeaks nowhere of the belief in this or that attribute 
of God as a test of orthodoxy. He says negatively, “It is clearly 
stated in the Law and the Prophets that God is neither a body nor a 
person,” (Yesod Hatorah I. 8.) He uses the expression m1 53. 
Guph signifies body, what is Gueviah? It also signifies body, but not 
in the sense of a human organism, for it is used also of the angels. 
(Ezek. i. 11, 23; Daniel x. 6.) It is the only Hebrew equivalent for 
person. Henee. we might say with much more justice, that those who 
declare God personal stand outside of the pale of Judaism, Wee will not 
go into Maimonides’ speculation on the divine attributes in his Moreh 
(L, 55, ete.), according to which no positive attribute, except those de- 
rived from His manifestations in nature, must be brought in connection 
_ with God. (See chapter 58.) We will not quote the other Jewish 
philosophers, none of whom had an idea of the attribute “ personal ;” 
because the men of the protest, orthodox and pietistical as they have 
become just now, we suppose for effect, they will not acknowledge the 
authority of mere philosophers. Therefore we refer to the Yad 
Hachasakah only. 

The nucleus of Maimonides’ statement is, that we know only the 
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existence, the unity, the providence, and the immediateness of God. 
We have no knowledge of his substance or tlie nature thereof. All we 
know about Him except the above points, are deductions from His 
manifestations in the universe. Hence attributes of the substance ean 
be negative only. What is personal, ye fanatics? Is it not an attribute 
of the substance? How dare you'attribute it to God? Where in the 
Bible, Talmud, or any post-biblical post-Talmudical: book of authority 
is an Israelite prohibited to philosophy? Who gives you fanatics the 
right to interfere with any man’s reason or conscience? The attribute 
personal in connection with God is the product of the Anti-Spinoza 
philosophy. All Jewish literature has not even a word for it. No 
Israelite is required to believe according to Descartes or Locke, Leib- 
nitz or Wolf, Kant or Fichte, Schelling or Hegel; nevertheless the 
attribute “personal” is the offspring of modern philosophy. Judaism 
knows nothing of it, and the protesting gentlemen know very little ot 


Judaism. So much about ignorance. 
% * % * * * & 





MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE. 
BY H. R. GREENWOOD. 


The Life of Maximilian Robespierre, with extracts from his unpublished corre- 
spondence. By G. H. Lewes. 


The London Quarterly Review, September, 1835. Art. Ropesrrerre. © 
History of the Girondists. By ALpnonse pe LamaRtiNE. 

For nearly a century the name of Robespierre has been synonymous 
with every vice that a depraved nature can be guilty of, and with 
every crime named in the criminal code. The vocabulary of venom- 
ous epithets has been exhausted in turn by nearly every historian who 
has essayed to write the history of the frightful times in which it was 
Robespierre’s fate to be cast. Few have cared to look beyond the 
pages of the standard histories of the revolution, into the anthorities 
from which these historians have drawn their facts. Those who have 
done so, have been amply rewarded by the unfolding of the truth con- 
cerning one of the most wonderful and interesting characters that 
figure in the world’s history—wonderful in that he alone, in all history, 
stands out as one who reached the summit of supreme authority by the 
unaided powers of oratory--interesting as a psychological study, ex- 
hibiting the overmastering power of an idea when pursued as the one 
object in life. 

While the histories of the French Revolution abound with extracts 
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from the speeches of nearly all the principal actors in that great politi- 
cal drama, the utterances of Robespierre are seldom met with, although 
containing passages which for eloquence have never been surpassed, 
which Lord Brougham declared equalled “any ever uttered by De 
mosthenes,” and which for purity and loftiness of sentiment were 
worthy of a Roman in the days of Cato, 

A brief review of some of the principal events of the period of the 
Revolution will suffice to show upon what slender ground the charges 
that have been so long unchallenged rest. 

Frangois-Maximilian-J oseph-Isidore. de Robespierre was born in the 
year 1758, in the provincial town of Arras. His mother died when 
he was but a few years of age, and his father soon after deserted 
his orphans, leaving behind him but a pittance, consisting of a 
small farm near Arras. The bishop of the district superintended the 
education of the children, sending Maximilian to the College of 
Louis Le Grand in Paris, in 1770. Here he had for his schoolfel- 
lows and playmates two boys whose lives and tragic histories were 
intimately blended with his own, and whose deaths have served 
as much, perhaps, as any thing else to darken with infamy his 
memory. The names of these were Camille Desmoulins and Dan- 
ton. It is hard to imagine these three as innocent, artless chil- 
dren, playing, sleeping, running hand in hand together; sharing the 
griefs, the joys of childhood, and then think of Robespierre of the 
Jacobins, Danton of the Cordeliers, Camille the impetuous orator, 
all animated with wild ambition, hurling fierce threats at each other, 
and the latter two dying by the dread guillotine, with the name of 
Robespierre fixed to the death warrant of each. Ofsuch varied colored 
threads is the mantle of destiny woven. 

After leaving the College of Louis he entered the law school of 
Paris ; here he spent two years, and this was the period that the char- 
acter which was to play such a terrible part in the world’s history was 
formed. It was at this time that the philosophy of Rousseau was 
taking such a hold upon the minds of the French people. Robespierre 
was one of the closest students of that great lover of humanity. The 
“Social Contract” was his constant companion in his hours of solitude. 
He mastered the ideas put forth in that wonderful production, and they 
took entire possession of his soul. With this work and the “ Discourse 
on the Inequality of Man ” in his hand, he would walk in the garden of 
the Tuileries, and in the shadow of that home of royalty would medi- 
tate upon the destinies of mankind. He beheld a youth of eighteen as 
secretary of state decide grave questions with a don mot, and a negro 
page of a king’s favorite appointed governor of a royal chateau. 
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From such scenes, and filled with such ‘studies, he retired to his 
home at Arras, and commenced the simple life of a provincial advocate. 
His life at this period would be barren of interest but for two events 
which strikingly illustrate his character in an entirely opposite position 
from what it is customary to represent it, more from habit than’ con- 
viction. Very soon after his return to Arras, he received a judicial 
appointment in the criminal court of the district. He discharged the 
duties of the office to the satisfaction of the Government and the people, 
until it becaine his duty to pronounce the death penalty upon a convicted 
criminal. The punishment of death was so abhorrent to his nature, 
that rather than perform this duty again he resigned his office. When 
we think of his poverty, of his youth, and consequently small practice 
as an advocate, we will rightly estimate the sacrifice he here makes to 
his conscience, and will be prepared to think well before judging the 
events of his after-life. The second occurrence to which we: allude 
is his defence of Dupond, a citizen of Arras who was arrested and 
threatened with imprisonment under the authority of a lettre de 
cachet. Robespierre appeared at the bar of the tribunal in the de- 
fence of the prisoner, and boldly attacked the whole system of Jettree 
de cachet, Let us not forget that this was in the age when over 50,000 
of these letters were issued by a single government official. We can 
then appreciate the boldness of the lonely young advocate in defying 
the all-powerful Government. There was no power of the nobles more 
prized than this, and nothing was surer to beget their enmity than an 
attack upon this most cherished privilege. 

In 1789 the French nation were summoned to elect their representa- 
tives to the States-General. Robespierre was elected to represent the 
district of Arras, and immediately repaired to Paris. His life up to 
this moment had been singularly free from anything that could sug- 
gest the career that he was now about to enter upon. So insignifi- 
cant was he, that in the early reports of the proceedings of the 
Assembly, his name. was constantly misspelt. Historians generally 
agree in attributing to him a very small part in the early discussions 
in the Assembly; his meagre talents were dwarfed in the presence 
of Mirabeau, Siéyes, and Vergniaud. Dumont, in his recollections 
of Mirabeau, relates a scene of which he was a witness. The clergy 
sent a deputation to the Commons, urging action in regard to the legis- 
lation for the relief of the poor. Robespierre arose, and in a short 
speech made a strong appeal to the clergy to unite with the Commons, 
the true friends and representatives of the people, and thus hasten 
legislation and procure the so much needed relief. This speech, we are 
told by Dumont, made a great impression upon the Assembly, and 
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Robespierre became.a marked man. The suffering throughout France 
among the poorer classes was most intense. Long years of neglect of 
the material interest of the country by the Government, joined with a 
most oppressive taxation of which the nobility bore no part, had 
culminated in a distress that found vent in loud murmurings and 
bloody acts. While the nobles and clergy were contending at Ver- 
sailles for precedence over the people’s representatives and were being 
met with a dignified opposition, the people of Paris were starving. 

But at length the crisis came. The Bastile, that hated engine of 
tyranny, was destroyed, and the populace, released from the re- 
straints of law and order and maddened by hunger, created the riots 
in which the bakers lost their lives, A bill was introduced into the 
Assembly to authorize the Government to declare martial law. Here 
was an opportunity for the student of Rousseau, and nobly did he use 
it. It was the first set speech made by Robespierre in the Assembly. 
The depth of feeling and earnestness displayed will excuse our quoting 
a single extract; “These crimes can only be judged by the nation or 
its representatives, or by members taken from your body. We should 
organize a tribunal in this Assembly to take a final and definite cogni- 
zance of all State offences; we should trust nothing to the Procureur 
du Rot. If wedo not do this, the constitution will be stifled in its cradle, 
amid all our deliberations.” It will be noticed here that Robespierre 
does not defend the acts or the actors, but condemns the manner in 
which it is proposed to try the offenders. He contends for constitu- 
tional not arbitrary measures. Upon D’Espréménil exclaiming, on 
another occasion, “They are not men, they are brigands,” Robes- 
pierre replies, “I will use the name of men only, and I will char- 
acterize them sufficiently in stating the crime of which they are 
accused. But military force employed against men is a crime, when 
it is not absolutely indispensable, and you must not forget that we 
are in a moment when all the powers are annulled; when the peo- 
ple find themselves suddenly released from long oppression. You 
must not forget that these local evils, of which an account has been 
rendered to you, have fallen upon men whom rightfully or wrong- 
fully the people accuse of oppression. Do not forget that these - 
men, led away by the remembrance of their misery, are not hardened 
culprits, and you will then confess that exhortations will suffice to 
pacify them. Let us beware lest this love of tranquillity become a 
source of destruction to liberty. Let us beware lest these disorders 
only serve as a pretext for placing terrible arms in the hands of those 
who one day may turn them against liberty.” 

Prophetic words! In this speech we can discover the sentiments 
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that actuated the speaker, and also perdéeive a trace of that eloquence 
which made him master of France. 

The editors of the Histoire Parliamentaire say that “The his- 
torians have almost unanimously, and as a matter of habit, always 
written at the same time the names of Danton, Marat, and Robes- 
pierre, with respect to all revolutionary measures, and have inculpated 
Robespierre without any proof.” 

The power of public opinion upon the Assembly was manifestly 
growing stronger every day. The most advanced of the revolutionists 
found the rostrums of the popular clubs convenient places for the pro- 
mulgation of those ideas which, from their revolutionary tendency, 
were prohibited in the Assembly. At the Jacobin club Robespierre 
found a congenial field for the display of his oratorical powers, and the 
expression of those liberal views which afterwards made his popularity 
so great with the masses. The unfortunate destruction of his papers 
prevents us from judging accurately of the course he here pursued. He 
is spoken of by the historians as a leader of the most radical part of the 
revolutionary party, but by what authority we cannot discover. The 
leaders of the populace at this time were the members of the Cordeliers 
club, then the rendezvous of the only ones who at this period had given 
public utterance to anything like republican sentiments, viz.; Danton, 
Marat, Barnave, Barbaroux, Camille Desmoulins, Lameth, and their 
followers. Robespierre speaks of these men as “going too fast; they 
will break their necks,” 

An incident occurred at this time tending to show that he and these 
republican leaders were not on the most friendly terms, not as men 
who work together in a cause where success is so uncertain as that of 
republicanism was in France at that time. Robespierre, in cultivating 
the society of the most desirable members of the assembly, called at 
the house of Lameth. He was received at first, but in the spring of 
91 was refused admission, and turned from the door. We can dis- 
cover no record of a public quarrel between these men, and the true 
story of this seemingly small social incident might give us a clue which 
will throw a light upon what is now strange and mysterious. Is not 
the secret to be found in Robespierre’s non-concurrence in the wild 
schemes of the men with whom Lameth was in open association ? 

One of the most interesting parts of Robespierre career is his con- 
nection with Mad. Roland, that most lavishly but fatally gifted woman 
of genius, in whose life was centred nearly all that was romantic, and 
in whose death was enacted all that was sublime in that fearful life- 
drama, 


We find the name of Robespierre among the talented men that were 
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accustomed to assemble in her saloon. Here were Mirabeau, Sidyes, 
Vergniaud, Dumouriez, and a host of others, all celebrated for their 
culture and talent, forming a circle seldom equalled and never surpassed. 
It is sad to be compelled to record anything that will break the spell 
that we fain would have hover around the memory of martyred genius, 
and sadder still is it when that genius is in the beautiful form of woman. 
Mad. Roland was an enthusiast, and enthusiasm is the parent of 
fanaticism, and like it knows no limits to the means by which it may 
accomplish its ends. So thoroughly was she possessed with the idea 
of liberty, that nothing which aided its accomplishment was a crime in 
her eyes. To her, the hour seemed to have arrived when an effort 
should be made to free France. “ Liberty is lost, if we do not strike 
the blow,” she exclaimed at one of the gatherings in her saloons. Fit- 
ting her actions to these words, she engaged Barbaroux, one of the 
Cordeliers republicans, to gather in the south of France fifteen 
hundred outcasts, Genevoise, Corsicans, Spaniards, and others whose 
profession it was to do the bidding of any superior who could pay them 
their price. These men were marched through the country to Paris, 
supported with money supplied by Mad. Roland. They arrived in 
Paris July 29, 91. Immediately upon their arrival, Robespierre was 
waited upon by a delegation headed by Barbaroux, to solicit his aid in the 
effort at a bloody revolution. He refused. The plot was perfected by 
Mad. Roland, and executed on the 9th and 10th of August. The history 
of these days forms a bloody page in the annals of the revolution. Let 
those who have dwelt with sentimental regret over the untimely fate 
of this woman, and who have never heard the name of Robespierre but 
with a shudder of horror, ponder well upon the history of this part of 
the French Revolution. Robespierre paled at the thought of shedding 
the human blood that Mad. Roland deemed it her pride to have done, 
and thought the act called for the gratitude of her countrymen. Yet 
how different is the idea of these two, in the minds of after generations ! 

The great Mirabeau was now gone. The revolution was gaining 
strength as time rolled on. There were two acts of Robespierre in the 
last days of the Assembly that must ever redound to his credit: First, 
his effort to remove the political and civil disabilities of the Jews. 
Second, his objection to the erection of the guillotine, and the advo- 
cacy for the abolition of capital punishment. We remember no speech 
upon that subject which for beauty and earnestness surpasses that of 
Robespierre’s. A few extracts will, we imagine, be read with interest: 
“‘ In the eyes of justice and mercy these death-scenes, which are got up 
with so much solemnity, are nothing less than base assassinations, sol- 
emn crimes committed, not by individuals, but by entire nations, and 
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of which every individual must bear the responsibility. The legislator . 
who prefers death to the milder chastisements within his power, ont- 
rages every feeling and brutalizes the minds of the people. To take 
away from man the possibility of his expiating his misdeeds by his 
repentance or by acts of virtue, is pitilessly to close against him all re- 
turn to virtue, to his self-esteem, and to hasten him to the tomb covered 
with the stain of his recent crime, is in my eyes the most horrible re- 
finement of cruelty.” That these were the real sentiments of Robes- 
pierre no one can doubt when they remember his early sacrifice of 
office in justice to this principle, His efforts were unavailing, the 
guillotine was erected. Who can tell the result if the counsels of 
Robespierre had prevailed? The Constituent Assembly was dissolved 
on the 30th September, 1791, and Robespierre returned to his home. 
His reception by his constituents was most gratifying, proving beyond 
a doubt that his course met their cordial approval. He remained but 
a short time at Arras. The allurements of the capital were too great 
for him to linger amid the quiet scenes of a country village. Among 
the last of the laws passed by the Assembly, was one introduced by 
Robespierre prohibiting any member of the Constituent Assembly from 
being a member of the Legislative Assembly that was to follow it. 
Once more in Paris, and being compelled by poverty to eurn his 
support, he became an editor; a few months after he was appointed 
Public Accuser, but held the position just three months, and then re- 
sumed his editorial duties. For the next year we hear but little of 
Robespierre, but often of Danton, Marat, Barnave, and Lameth as 
leaders at the popular and now all-powerful ‘clubs. 

The next important event is the September massacres in the prisons. 
This was, without doubt, the most horrible and cold-blooded act of 
the entire revolution. There is not the slightest evidence to prove 
that Robespierre participated in the organizing of the plot. It was 
only a few months before that the Jacobin club had passed a resolu: 
tion warning the people not to connect the names of Robespierre and 
Danton: so early had the habit commenced of imposing upon his 
shoulders the crimes of others. Robespierre had met Danton in pri- 
vate but once since the termination of their school days, and then had 
remonstrated with him upon his course. ‘ Upon the night of the 2d of 
September, Robespierre accompanied St. Just to his home. When St. 
Just began disrobing for the night, Robespierre asked, “ What are you 
doing?” “Going to bed,” replies St. Just. “ What! Sleep upon a 
night like this? Do you not hear the tocsin? Know you not that to- 
night will, perhaps, be the last of thousands, who, living men at the 


—— fall asleep, will be lifeless corpses ere you awake?” 
ov. I.— 
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“Alas!” replies St. Just, “I know that there will be massacres to- 
night ; I deplore it ; would that I were powerful enough to moderate 
these convulsions of a society struggling between life and death. But 
what am I? And after all, those who perish to-night are not the friends 
of our ideas.” On.waking the next morning he beheld Robespierre 
pacing the room. ‘What has brought you back so early?” says he. 
“So you think that I have returned,” replies Robespierre. “ Have 
you been to sleep?” asks St. Just. “Sleep,” replies Robespierre, 
“sleep, whilet hundreds massacre thousands, and while the pure or 
impure blood of victims runs like water down the streets. Oh, no! I 
have not gone to bed; I have watched like a remorse or a crime. I 
have had the weakness not to sleep. But Danton, he has slept.” Can 
this be true of the hard, cruel, remorseless Robespierre that looks out 
upon us from the pages of Carlyle and Thiers !—a being ever ready 
to shed the blood of his fellow-man that he may float upon their life- 
stream into power? It is like reading a lost page of history ; one, too, 
that must sooner or later find its proper place. The author in the 
‘‘ Biographie Generale” relates, from personal knowledge, that on first 
hearing that blood was flowing in torrents in the prisons, Robespierre 
hastened to Danton and urged him to employ his authority with the 
people to arrest the course of murder with which a few wretches were 
to degrade the name of liberty. Danton replied: “ Perish my memory 
first. France must be saved!” Robespierre, in a letter to Loavet, 
denied all participation in these crimes. Vergniaud, of whose “ ma- 
jestic wisdom” and “ exalted eloquence” Thiers speaks, addressed the 
Commune just eleven hours before the massacres commenced in these 
words: “ Parisians, it is to-day that you must display a great en- 
ergy.” 

So indistinct are the records of this period that it is almost impossi- 
ble to determine with accuracy the date of the return of Robespierre 
to a public position. Montjoye, Mignet, and Beaulieu state he be- 
came a member of the Committee of Public Safety on its first forma- 
tion. Thiers states that it was not until the resignation of Gasparin, 
in August, 1793, that the convention, which had hitherto refused to 
place Robespierre on any committee, reluctantly placed him on the 
Committee of Public Safety. The Moniteur states that the committee 
was formed on the 25th of March, 1793, and gives the names‘6f twen- 
ty-five members, including the name of Robespierre. A close reading 
of history shows that there were two committees appointed, viz., the 
Committee of Public Safety and the Committee of General Safety. 
The Committee of Public Safety was appointed on the 6th of April, 
and to this was Robespierre called on the 26th of July, after the 
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resignation of Gasparin. After the September massacres, however, he 
ceased to appear at the meetings of the committee for several months. 

The part played by women in this revolution was one of considerable 
importance. In the saloons of Madame Roland the idea of a republic 
had its birth. In the streets the mobs were led by women, and the 
greatest excesses were committed by them. The prominence of wo- 
man in public affairs is an infallible symptom of national and social 
decay. The strength of the national character is drawn from the pure 
atmosphere that surrounds the homes of a nation ; and when the guar- 
dians of that sacred circle are contaminated by personal contact with 
the demoralizing elements necessarily existing in the heated strifes of 
political warfare, the result is most disastrous to individual morality, 
which in turn is utterly destructive of all national grandeur, and needs 
only time to be disastrous to national existence. None understood 
this better than that thorough student of history, Maximilian Robes- 
pierre. Upon the entrance of the mob into the Assembly, headed by 
women, he immediately retired. He condemned in the strongest 
terms the exhibition of the “triumph of reason,” and publicly de- 
clared that the instigator of the scene, Chaumette, deserved death. 
He was one of the first victims of the guillotine upon Robespierre’s 
accession to power. 

The most famous leader of the women of this period was Rose 
Lacombe. Upon several occasions this woman endeavored to obtain 
an audience with Robespierre, but each time was rudely turned from 
his door. She afterwards led the mob that insulted Robespierre as he 
Jay wounded and a prisoner in the anteroom of the Assembly. Lamar- 
tine says that the degradation of the revolution appeared to him to be 
the greatest of crimes. In his personal conduct he was a severe ascetic, 
and frowned upon every vice. The noted characters of the revolution 
were going one by one—destroyed by the whirlwind which they 
raised but could not control. Verginaud, Mad. Roland, Couthon, and 
others had ascended the guillotine which they had erected for other 
heads. Robespierre’s complicity in these murders has often been as- 
serted, but no proofs exist. Danton and Hebert were masters of the 
revolution through their position on the Committee of Public Safety. 
Their names, and not that of Robespierre, appear at the foot of the 
death-warrants issued at this period. The true ascendency of Robes- 
pierre dates from the death of Hebert, March 24, 1794. It was at this 
time that the letters to his brother, of which Napoleon spoke to 
O'Meara at St. Helena, were written. Napoleon spoke of having read 
those letters, wherein Robespierre expressed to his brother a determi- 
nation to end this reign of terror. Napoleon was convinced of Robes- 
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pierre’s sincerity, and one of his first acts upon coming into power was 
the pensioning of his sister, which pension was continued by the French 
Government up to her death in 1832, thirty-eight years after the death 
of her brother. 

The first step in the effort for peace was of necessity the imprison- 
ment or execution of the creators and upholders of the policy of blood. 
Imprisonment at this time was too uncertain ; death was the only sure 
course to rid the world of these demagogues. The execution of Dan- 
ton and Desmoulins quickly followed that of Hebert. Robespierre now 
put forward his influence to stop the flow of blood. Upon being pre- 
sented for his signature the death-warrant of a large number of the 
condemned, he threw himself across the table and exclaimed, “ Blood, 
nothing but blood, and the wretches lay it allon me! What a name 
I will have in history if this thing goes on!” 

It became evident that strong measures only could quell the dis- 
turbing elements that were overmastering the friends of peace and the 
true Republic. A conspiracy was formed to place Robespierre at the 
head of the Government, with the powers of a dictator. Henriott, the 
commandant of the Guards, Lebas, and St. Just were the leading spirits 
of the plot. That Robespierre was aware of their plans is evident, 
Some strong hand must calm the surging waters of popular passion. 
Chaos could continue no longer. The man that has succeeded in re- 
storing peace and order to his distracted country has ever been honored 
by his posterity, though that peace had been purchased at the cost of 
liberty. Csesar centralized the Government of the Roman Republic in 
himself so much as to give the name of a strong personal government 
that of his own—Cesarism. Cromwell assumed the power and posi- 
tion of a dictator, and dissolved with his sword the parliament of the 
people. Napoleon arose amid the chaos that Robespierre attempted to 
dispel, and founded a dynasty that has just borne such bitter fruit to 
fair France. The historian, poet, and orator have each risen to 
their sublimest heights of eloquence in the panegyrics of these great 
men. Robespierre, with grander thoughts of the destinies of mankind 
than any of these, attempted to engraft his ideas upon the government 
of his country through a power no more arbitrary than theirs. They 
succeeded, he failed; and the difference of the position occupied by 
them in history is the difference between success and failure. Snecess 
makes the hero and patriot; failure, the conspirator and traitor. Robes- 
pierre was denounced in the Assembly, arrested, rescued by his friends, 
and carried to the Hotel de Ville; he was here followed by the soldiers 
of the Assembly. He was in a room with Lebas, St. Just, and Henriott. 
When the soldiers arrived Lebas committed suicide; Henriott was 
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dashed from a window; Robespierre was shot in the jaw by a soldier, 
who afterwards claimed a reward from the Assembly. He was carried 
before the Assembly in a litter, and exposed to the jeerings of the 
crowd, who but a few hours before had cheered lustily at his name. 
He was tried and executed in three days. | On his trial, Fouquier Tin- 
ville, the public accuser, testified that Robespierre knew nothing of the 
many executions that took place, and was not responsible for them. 
He was condemned and executed with his friend, St. Just, on the 27th 
July, 1794, scarcely three months after the death of Danton, and but a 
little over three months since he had risen to supreme power. It is a 
notable fact, that the six weeks subsequent to his death witnessed more 
executions by the guillotine than during the entire three months of 
Robespierre’s ascendency.' Thus perished one of the most remarkable 
men in history. An incorruptible patriot—a heart filled with the 
noblest love for his fellow-man—none knew him intimately but loved 
him dearly. A devoted brother—a true friend. It was his misfortune 
to die when the reaction that he had labored to create was just begin- 
ning to appear. He was the last noble victim of the guillotine, and as 
such must bear the odium of all its pasts acts. Carlyle has truly said, 
that the History of the French Revolution had been “ written in hys- 
terics.” When it is truly written, as it some day will be, the truth of 
Napoleon’s remark will be acknowledged— 

Robespierre endeavoured to moderate the reign of peer and fell 
a victim in a to arrest it.” 
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A TALMUDIC FABLE. 


“ TrEre is,” says King Solomon, “a sickening evil which I have 
observed under the sun, namely, riches preserved for its owner’s mis- 
fortune and those riches lost through bad management. He brings. 
forth a ‘eon, but nothing is left for him. Now he retarns to the place 
whence he came, naked and bare as he came from his mother’s womb; 
without the least thing for all his labor which he might carry with 
him in his hands.””—Eceles. V. 

These facts which the Royal Philosopher stated as the result of his 
own experience, the learned Geneva illustrated by the following 
apologue :— 

“The fox,” says he, “ once came upon a very fine garden, where he. 
beheld lofty trees laden with fruit that charmed the eye. Such a beau- 
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tiful sight, added to his natural greediness, excited in him the desire of 
possession. He fain would taste the forbidden fruit, but a high wall 
stood between him and the object.of his wishes. He went about in 
search ofan entrance and at last found an opening in the wall; but it was 
too small for his big body. Unable to penetrate, he had recourse to his 
usual cunning. He fasted three days, and became sufficiently reduced 
to crawl through the small aperture. Having effected an entrance he 
carelessly roved about in the delightful region, making free with its 
exquisite produce, and feasting on its most rare and delicious fruit. He 
staid for some time and glntted his appetite, when a thought struck him, 
that it was possible he might be observed, and in that case he should 
pay dearly for the enjoyed pleasure. He therefore retired to the place 
where he had entered, and attempted to get out, but to his great conster- 
nation he found his endeavors vain. He had by indulgence grown 80 
fat and plump that the same space would no more admithim. ‘TI am 
in fine predicament,’ said he to himself. ‘Suppose the master of the 
garden were now to come, and call me to account, what would become 
of me! I see my only chance of escape is to fast and half-starve 
myself.’ He did so with great reluctance ; and after suffering hunger 
for three days, he with difficulty made his escape. As soon as he was 
out of danger, he took a farewell view of the garden, the scene of his 


delight and trouble, and thus addressed it :—‘ Garden ! garden! thou 
art indeed charming and delightful, thy fruits are delicious and exqui- 
site, but of what benefit art thou to me? What have I now for all my 
labor and cunning! Am I not as lean as I was before ?’” 

It is evenso with man. Naked comes he into the world—naked 
must he go out of it; and of all his toil and labor he can carry nothing 
with him save the fruits of his righteousness. 
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How degrading is folly in old age! 

Man without wisdom is like a house without a foundation. 

Poverty can never disgrace the wise man, nor will lust subdue him. 

Avoid the ignorant who feign piety, and the learned man who is 
sinful. 

Be ready to accept truth from whomsoever it may emanate, even 
from inferiors. 

During the pursuit of wisdom man may be termed wise, but the 
conceit of having attained it renders him a fool. 

The first step to wisdom is silence, the second attention, the third 
nemory, the fourth activity, the fifth study. 
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DISRAELI. 


BY FRANK REEDE. 


(Continued from page 381.) 

Undaunted by two defeats, and inflexibly resolute upon success in the 
end, Mr. Disraeli sought an election which had been refused him by 
two constituencies from a third, which was Radical in its. complexion. 
Previous to the positive commencement of the contest he heralded his 
views on the issues to be passed upon, in an address directed to the 
voters, from whom he now asked the privilege and honor of represent- 
ing them in the legislative council. He declared himself as having 
already fought the battle of the people, scorned the support of the aris- 
tocracy, and to impress upon those whose votes he solicited his sincerity, 
he loudly advocated Triennial Parliaments and the Ballot, both of which 
measures had their birth, nourishment, and growth in the Radical party. 
So coldly were his declarations received that with his address ended his 
participation in the canvass. 

In 1835 the Tory faction was installed in power under the lead of 
Sir Robert Peel, and for the first time did Mr. Disraeli consort wholly 
and unequivocally with that faction. Sir Robert’s reign died at about 
five months from ite birth, and the Radicals under Lord Melbourne 
were again called by the sovereign to direct the affairs of the kingdom. 
In making up his cabinet Lord Melbourne tendered the office of Mas- 
ter of the Mint to Mr. Labouchere, who, adhering to the custom in that 
respect, again offered himself to his constituents at Taunton for re- 
election. Mr. Disraeli determined to contest the election with him. 
He now opposed Triennial Parliaments and the Ballot, justifying his in- 
consistency on the ground that the occasion which had demanded the 
measures had passed, and that they were, consequently, unnecessary. 
This is the first flagrant indication of insincerity with which Mr. Die- 
raeli is charged, and it would be very difficult to successfully defend 
him against the accusation. He certainly was inconsistent with his 
former professions, and his justification: was as frivolous as his right- 
about was bold and unblushing. This, it is true, was at a time when 
he was aspiring to his maiden office, when almost uninitiated in politics, 
and when his youthful imagination had more ascendency over him 
than either sound judgment or accurate knowledge of politics. It is 
somewhat remarkable that an advocate of the people, one who had 
fought the battles of the people, and who disdained the support of ‘the 
aristocracy, should ever have vindicated the principles underlying the 
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measure of Triennial Parliaments. The object of that scheme was that 
the law-making power of the kingdom should be convened but once in 
three years. 

By the ancient statutes of England the King was required to convoke 
Parliament every year, or oftener, if need be. The words.“ if need 
be” being open to construction, were very astutely made to refer to 
the requirement of the convocation of Parliament annually, and not 
the word “oftener;” the result of which construction was, that such 
monarchs as were inclined to govern without Parliaments omitted the 
convocation of them sometimes for a very considerable period, alleging 
that there was no need of them. _ As the sovereign and the aristocracy 
have always been very closely allied, and wholly dependent upon each 
other, the rights of the people were in this way often ignored, the author- 
ity of the throne augmented, and the power of the aristocracy enlarged. 
To remedy the evil of this ingenious construction, it was enacted, 
during the reign of Charles II., that the sitting and holding of 
Parliament should not be sntormisted over three years at the 
most; and by a statute, during the reign of William and Mary, it 
was specially declared to be one of the rights of the people, 
that, for the redress of grievances, and for the amending, strength- 
ening, and. preserving the laws, Parliaments ought to be held 
JSrequently, which, by a later statute, passed during the same 
reign, was defined to be three years. This frequency, in order 
to satisfy the rights of the people, was reduced to one year. The House 
of Commons is the palladium of the liberties of the English people, and 
the bulwark against the encroachment of the throne or the aristocracy. 
Upon its frequent sessions depends its usefulness, its existence. It 
cannot voluntarily convene, as only the king or sovereign can convoke 
Parliament, and unless there is some positive requirement of the fre- 
quent convocation the liberties of the people are in constant peril. By 
the Constitution of our country, Congress meets at least once a year, 
and may be convened oftener by the President. The constitution of 
the different States contain similar provisions in reference to the con- 
vening of the legislatures. Laws become antiquated, oppressive, bur- 
densome, and useless, and require abrogation or amending, others are 
found inadequate and demand strengthening; and again in the course 
of events and the prosperity of the land new laws are needed to meet 
the exigencies of the times. The people alone are benefited by legis- 
lation. The sovereign and the aristocracy can thrive better without 
legislative bodies, without being restricted within certain limits, and 
without having their arbitrary desires curbed: Three years is a very 
long period to leave the direction of the affairs of government in the 
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hands.of a sovereign, and a law with such,an effect..is wholly ineom- 
patible with the liberties of the people. In this lies the remarkablenesa 
of Mr. Disraeli’s vindication of Triennial Parliaments, and difficulty of: 
defending him, with any degree of success, against the. charge of insin- 
cerity. The Ballot is a matter, in reference to the significance of which 
a man’s mind may well change, even after determined for or against it; 
upon most mature deliberation. Whether. voting by., ballot—that. is 
secretly—or voting openly, is more conducive to pure and virtuous legis- 
lation is a problem difficult to solve, and insuperable arguments can be 
adduced to sustain either system. Consequently Mr. Disraeli’s change 
of position in reference to this particular measure could not be taken 
as a fair test of his political sincerity. 

It was during this contest for a parlimentary seat that Mr. Disraeli 
became involved in a quarrel with the celebrated and eloquent Daniel 
O’Connell, It appeared in a report of one of Mr..Disraeli’s speeches 
that he designated Mr. O’Connell by the unpalatable epithets of .“ in- 
cendiary,” “ traitor,” “ liar in action and word,” “ his life a living lie,” 
etc. Mr. O’Connell, in the course of one of his addresses, resented the 
attack by most vigorous language, of which the following is the climax: 

“ There is a habit of underrating that great and oppressed nation, 
the Jews. They are cruelly persecuted by people calling themselves 
Christians, * * * I have the happiness to be acquainted with 
some Jewish families in London, and amongst them. more accom- 
plished ladies, or more humane, cordial, high-minded, or better. edu- 
cated gentlemen I have never met. It will not be. supposed, there- 
fore, that when I speak. of Disraeli as the descendant of a Jew, I 
mean to tarnish him on that account. They were once the chosen 
people of God. There were miscreants among them, however, also, 
and it must certainly have been from one of those that Disraeli 
descended, He possesses just the qualities of the impenitent. thief 
who died upon the cross, whose name, I verily believe, must. have 
been Disraeli. For aught I know, the present Disraeli is descended 
from him; and with the impression that he is, I now forgive the 
heir-at-law of the blasphemous thief who died upon: the cross.” 

As can be readily conceived, Mr. Disraeli was stung to the quick 
by this onslanght upon him, and was precipitated by his temper into 
challenging to a duel one of Mr. O’Connell’s sons, as the father had 
before given out that he would accept no challenge. Mr. Disraeli was 
bound over to keep the peace, and failing to receive satisfaction in this 
manner gave vent to his rage in a letter directed to Mr. O’Connell, and 
which appeared in the columns of the London Times. . The following 
is a reproduction cf one of its passages : 
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“Tf it had been possible-for you to act like gentleman you would 
“have hesitated before you made your foul and insolent comments upon 
“a hasty and garbled report of a speech, which scarcely contains a sen- 
“tence or an expression as they emanated from my mouth; but the 
“truth is you were glad to seize-the first opportunity of pouring forth 
“ your venom against a man whom it serves the interests of your party 
“to represent as a political apostate.. In 1881, when Mr. O’Connell 
“expressed to the electors of Wycombe his anxiety to assist mein my 
election, I came forward as the opponent of the party in power, and 
“which I described in my address as a rapacious, tyrannical, and inca- 
“pable faction—the English Whigs, who, in the ensuing year, de- 
* nounced you as a traitor from the throne, and every one of whom, 
* only a few months back, you have anathematized with all the pecu- 
“liar graces of a tongue practised in scurrility. You are the patron of 
“these men now, Mr. O’Connell ; yea, forsooth, are ‘devoted’ to them. 
“Tam still the uncompromising opponent; which of us is the more 
“consistent ? 

“With regard to your taunts as to my want of success in my elec- 
‘tion contests, permit me to remind you that I had nothing to appeal 
“to but the good sense of the people. No threatening skeletons can- 
“ vassed for me; a death’s-head and cross-bones were not emblazoned 
“on my banners. My pecuniary resources, teo, were limited. I am 
“not one of those public beggars that we see swarming with their 
“ obtrusive boxes in the chapels of your creed ; nor am I in possession 
“ofa princely revenue arising from a starving set of fanatical slaves.” 

After this passage with Mr. O’Connell, and a fourth defeat, Mr. 
Disraeli for a time retired from the field of politics to pursue the more 
peaceful and genial path of literature. 

Finally, in 1837, Mr. Disraeli, after a most turbulent contest, was 
awarded a eeat in Parliament by the constituency of the borough of 
Maidstone. It was the first Parliament which succeeded the acces- 
sion to the throne of the present Queen of England, and assembled on 
the 15th of November. On the 7th of December Mr. Disraeli arose to 
make his maiden effort. Mr. O’Connell had just taken his seat, having 
delivered a very eloquent argument against the petition presented 
against certain of the Irish elections, when Mr. Disraeli essayed to 
respond to him. It certainly required a stupendous amount of bold- 
ness and celf-reliance in a young man to attempt, in his first speech 
and in such a place, to immediately follow and reply to a man who 
had crossed swords with some of the greatest intellects who had ever 
sat in Parliament, and who was himself regarded as having no superior, 
if a peer, in the House, in eloquent and logical debating. The old 
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feeling of bitterness and hatred still wrangled in his bosom, and he 
determined to appropriate every opportunity: to retort upon Mr. 
O'Connell. 

Mr. Disraeli was so carried away by his intense animosity against, 
that gentleman, that the greater portion of what he said was directed 
against him, instead of being addressed to the subject under debate. 
Again and again was he interrupted in his remarks by the audience, 
until finally he was forced to resume his seat, uttering the words amid 
the din and uproar, that he had begun several times many things, and 
he had often succeeded at last. He would sit down now, but the 
time would come when they would hear him. He now adequately 
realized the humiliations that all young men meet with, who have any 
ambition at all. He felt that if he had been an older man, if he had had 
a recognized position in the House, he would not have been silenced a8 
he was, even though he wandered from the track of the debate. The 
same feeling which compelled him to cease speaking at that time exists 
even now, not only in England, but in our own country. Young men 
are not permitted, or recognized, to know anything. Gray hair, or 
reputation, is an unfailing recommendation of profound learning, while 
the one often tenaciously clings to effete and most absurd theories, and 
the other is oftener thrust upon its possessor than acquired by him. 
Certainly experience is a first-rate teacher, but only to those who will 
be taught. Mr. Disraeli was willing to be taught. He appreciated 
that only untiring perseverance could dissolvs this chronic prejudice 
against him, and consequently took no prominent part in any of the 
debates of the House for some eighteen months after this .attempt. 
Another element entering into the cause of his failure at this time was 
that he undertook too much at the beginning. He assailed one of the 
leaders of the House, which was calculated to make him very promi- 
nent and others very obscure; and this excited envy in the bosome of 
many members, who were destitute of either the ability or the inde- - 
pendence to pursue a similar course. They could not appreciate that 
Mr. Disraeli was rising higher than they, but imagined that they were 
sinking below him, and believed by stopping him their downward motion, 
too, would cease. A man who desires to rise in this world must bow 
and cater to human nature. Many men have risen to fame and posi- 
tion by that alone. As the ugliest men are often chosen as husbands 
by the prettiest women, so are often the most incapable men selected 
by fortune to be made famous and honored. 


_ To be continued. *j 
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Tue Lire anv Tues or Henry, Lorp Brovenam. Wrirren sy Hw 
sELF. In 3 vols. Vol. 1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Wuen so versatile and vain a man as Lord Henry Brougham 

writes, in his declining years, his own biography in three volumes, the 
reader must not be surprised to find all the garrulousness of old age 
blended with no small share of conceit and self-glorification. For- 
tunately for Lord Brougham, his fame as a great man does not rest on 
what he has written of himself; otherwise, it would be regretted that 
his direction to his executor—“ I will have no editor employed to alter, 
or re-write, what I desire shall be published as excLUsIVELY My Own” — 
had not been disregarded, The first volume is the only one which is 
before us at present ; and although it contains much which could well 
be dispensed with, as for instance, accounts of his boyish days and of 
events which possess only local or transient interest, there is yet in it 
a vast amount of highly valuable information. There is no doubt that 
Lord Brougham was one of the greatest characters to be found in 
English history. The epoch which marked his life—almost a century 
—was perhaps the most important in the history of civilization, and 
in all the momentous movements of his time he bore a distinguished 
part, In the cause of progress and reform his usefulness cannot be 
overrated. He labored earnestly to benefit the mass of the people, and 
all his early efforts were for popular freedom. That he possessed at one 
time immense influence, is a fact beyond dispute ; and to his credit be 
it said, he always used that influence in effecting some great reform 
which would tend to benefit and improve the lower classes. 

In the present volume Brougham gives us vivid sketches of his 
celebrated instructors, and of the characters which impressed him in his 
youth. In fact, nearly half of the book is devoted to his early life and 
to a journal of a tour he made in Denmark and Scandinavia when 
about twenty years old. The generous manner in which he writes of 
his tutors shows how gratefully he cherished their memories even to the 
close of his life. His recollections also of the Scotch Bar are exceed- 
ingly pleasant, since they bring us into fellowship with Erskine, Gillies, 
Tait, Ross, Blair, Hope, and other celebrities of the time. His account 
of the establishment of the Hdinburgh Review may be considered one 
of the most interesting portions of his book. 

After having corrected Sydney Smith’s account of it, and shown that 
that gentleman never was appointed editor, he proceeds to give his 
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version of its establishment, of its early supporters and their con- 
tributions, from which we extract the following :-— 

“TI can never forget Bucclench Place, for it was there, one stormy 
night in March, 1802, that Sydney Smith first announced to me his 
idea of establishing a critical periodical or review of works of literature 
and science. I believe he had already mentioned this to Jeffrey and 
Horner ; but on that night the project was for the first time seriously 
discussed by Sinith, Jeffrey, and me. I at first entered warmly into 
Smith’s scheme. Jeffrey, by nature always rather timid, was full of 
doubts and fears. It required all Smith’s overpowering vivacity to 
argue and Jaugh Jeffrey out of his difficulties. There would, he said, 
be no lack of contributors. There was himself, ready to write 
any number of articles, and to edit the whole; there was Jeffrey, 
facile princeps in all kinds of literature; there was myself, full of 
mathematics, and everything relating to eoloiiien’y there was Horner 
for political economy, Murray for general subjects; besides, might we 
not, from our great and never-to-be-doubted success, fairly hope: to 
receive help from such leviathans as Playfair, Dugald Stewart, Robi- 
son, Thomas Brown, Thomson, and others? All this was irresistible, 
and Jeffrey could not deny that he had already been the author of 
many important papers in existing periodicals. 

“The Review was thus fairly begun; yet Jeffrey’s inconceivable 
timidity not only retarded the publication of the first number (which, 
although projected in March, was not published till October), but he 
kept prophesying failure in the most disheartening way, and seemed 
only anxious to be freed from the engagement he and the rest of us 
had entered into with Constable, to guarantee him four numbers as an 
experiment. Various other minor obstacles (such as Horner’s absence 
in London, and Allen’s in Paris) arose, which for a time almost 
threatened the abandonment of the undertaking ; but at length a suffi- 
cient number of articles was prepared to be revised by Smith, and the 
first number came out early in October, 1802. 

“The success was far beyond any of our expectations. It was so 
great that Jeffrey was utterly dumbfounded, for he had predicted for our 
journal the fate of the original Edinburgh Review—which, born 
in 1755, died in 1756, having produced only two numbers! The truth 
is, the most sanguine among us, even Smith himself, could not have 
foreseen the greatness of the first triumph, any more than we could have 
imagined the long and successful career the Jteview was afterwards to 
run, or the vast reforms and improvements in all our institutions, social 
as well as political, it was destined to effect. The tone it took from the 
first was manly and independent. When it became as much political . 
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as literary, its attitude was, upright and fearless ; not a single contri 
utor ever hesitated between the outspoken expression of his opinions 
and the consequences these might entail on his success in life, whether 
at the bar, the pulpit, or the senate. 

“ The great importance. of the Review can only be judged of by recol- 
lecting the state of things at the time Smith’s bold and sagacious idea 
was started. Protection reigned triumphant—parliamentary. represen- 
tation in Scotland had scarcely an existence—the Catholics were un- 
emancipated—the Test Acts unrepealed—men were hung for stealing a 
few shillings in a dwelling-house—no counsel allowed to a prisoner ac- 
cused of a capital offence—the horrors of the slave-trade tolerated— 
the prevailing tendencies of the age, jobbery and corruption. 

“To the improvement of some and the removal of others of such 
evils, the Hdinburgh Review has not a little contributed.” 

Notwithstanding Brougham disputes Sidney Smith’s claim as 
editor, and describes him as being a very moderate classic, without the 
smallest knowledge of mathematics or of any science, he yet gives him 
full credit for what he calls his “rare and remarkable qualities.” He 
says: “To Sydney Smith much is due. The share he had in this good 
work has never been sufficiently appreciated. He was a very remark- 
able man, a great lover of freedom, but a still more fervent lover of 
truth.” 

The writers in the early numbers of the Review were Brougham, 
Sidney Smith, Jeffrey, Horner, Murray, Thomas Brown, Hamilton, and 
John Thomson ; afterwards these were joined by John Allen, Walter 
Scott, Emsley, Playfair, Hallam, Malcolm Laing, Sir William Drum- 
mond, Sir John Stoddart, John Eyre, Lord Aberdeen, and Dr. Duncan. 
When the twentieth number had been reached, they had other contri- 
butors, among whom were John Leslie, Malthus, Mill, Bloomfield, and 
Mackintosh. , 

To the first four numbers Brougham contributed twenty-one 
articles, and four jointly with others; Smith contributed eighteen, 
Jeffrey sixteen, and Horner seven. In the first twenty numbers 
Brougham wrote eighty articles, Jeffrey seventy-five, Smith twenty- 
three, and Horner fourteen. 

The first two or three numbers of the Review were given gratuitously, 
and neither the writers nor the editor would receive any remuneration. 
Afterwards, however, Jeffrey, who was appointed editor, received a 
salary of 2300 a year, and the writers ten guineas for a sheet of 
sixteen. pages. This arrangement continued for about five or six 
years, when the sums were increased to £500 for the editor, and 
£20. for the contributors. ‘No one was allowed to refuse payment 





at the. usual rate. Professional. men, or judges’ in. the receipt:of the 
largest incomes, or private gentlemen—Romilly, Denman, Drum- 
mond, Aberdeen—were as much. required to receive their payment as 
any writer who made letters his profession.” 

Of the editor, Jeffrey, Brougham speaks in the highest terms. He 
tells us that his labors were unceasing, that his articles were the best 
they had ; that as a critic he was unequalled, and that had all Europe 
been searched for an editor for the Review, a “better man, in every 
respect, could not have been found.” 

Of the Review itself, we are told that “the severity of the criticism 
on books and their authors was much and often justly complained of; 
but no one could accuse it of personal malice or any sinister motives,” 
We are also.informed that “there arose some doubts upon the ortho- 
doxy of the opinions in religion” which the Review expressed; but 
this need not astonish us, since in oar own day the same doubts are 
always cast upon those who criticize religious error. Whoever advo- 
cates progress and reform in religion, and maintains the necessity of 
applying the test of reason to doctrines and ceremonies, is at once 
accused of skepticism and infidelity. It so happens, however, that the 
very ones who are loudest in condemning those who have more brains 
and think a little deeper than themselves, are not always so orthodox 
in their actions as in their protestations. The cause of true reform is 
never injured by the opposition of such persons, nor are its supporters 
at all alarmed by the stigmas of unbelief, infidelity, and skepticism 
being attached to them for having honestly and openly expressed their 
conscientious convictions. 

After having told us much more about the Edinburgh Review, Lord 
Brougham conducts us on a tour through Holland and Italy, and gives 
us the advantage of a journal he kept at the time. He then takes us 
to London and introduces us to England’s great statesman, Pitt; after 
which we are transported to Portugal, and back again to England, 
having gained some insight into British diplomacy. We then learn-a 
great deal about the Peninsular War and the politica of the day, and 
finally, we take leave of Brougham just as he has taken his seat in Par- 
liament, and entered upon that political career which was to form a por- 
tion of his country’s history, and to earn for him a world-renowned name. 


Rempesr, Dogs, anp Snow-SHors: A Journat or SmperiAN TRAVEL 
anp Exprorations. By Ricnarp J. Bus. New York: Harper 
c& Brothers. 


Tue author of this volume was attached to the Russo-American Tele- 
graph Expedition, and the experiences which he:now relates are drawn 
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from the travels and explorations made by him, in connection with 
others, during the years 1865, 1866, and 1867. The object of the ex- 
pedition, it will be remembered, was to explore a route for telegraphic 
communication between the Old World and the New—to connect Vic- 
toria, at the mouth of Frazer River, in British Columbia, with the 
Russian town of Nikolayefsk, at the mouth of the Amoor River, in 
Asia, via Behring’s Strait. The telegraph line has, since the expedi- 
tion, been either postponed or abandoned, as we believe no steps have 
yet been taken towards the accomplishment of the enterprise. 

The book before us is too full of detail. Trifling objects are invested 
with importance, and minute descriptions of these overload the work 
with matter which is unprofitable and barely interesting. Neverthe- 
less, it must not be supposed that this defect mars the general worth 
of the book. Far from it. Many portions are exceedingly entertain- 
ing, and are valuable for the knowledge they give the reader of a vast 
region of country about which little has been written. The work is 
produced in a style to render it a handsome addition to a library, it be- 
ing an octavo volume of more than five hundred pages, well printed, 
beautifully bound, and lavishly illustrated. 


Tue Domestic Lirs or Tuomas JEFFERSON, compiled from Family Let- 
ters.and Reminiscences. By his great-grand-daughter, Saran N. 
Ranpotpu, New York: Harper & Bros. 


Tux great-grand-daughter of the author of the immortal Declaration 
of Independence has, in her present work, produced a book which is 
justly entitled to rank as a valuable contribution to biographical study. 
In introducing it to our readers, we cannot do better than quote Mrs. 
Randolph’s words. “Ido not,” she says, “in this volume write of Jef- 
ferson either as of the great man or as of the statesman. My object is 
only to give a faithful picture of him as he was in private life—to show 
that he was, as I have been taught to think of him by those who knew 
and loved him best, a beautiful domestic character. With this view I 
have collected the reminiscences of him which have been written by 
his danghter and grand-children. From his correspondence, published 
and unpublished, I have culled his family letters, and here reproduce 
them as being the most faithful witnesses of the warmth of his affec- 
tions, the elevation of his character, and the scrupulous fidelity with 
which he discharged the duties of every relation in life.” 

‘When we remember how repeatedly the private character of Jeffer- 
son has been assailed, we will be'prepared to appreciate the pious task 
of an author in thus putting those foul calumnies for ever at rest. The 
American public should feel much interest in this work, for Jefferson 
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was @ patriot in every sense of the word. Foremost in the struggle for 
American Independence, he devoted his life to the service of his coun- 
try, and, in whatever position he was placed, did his duty honestly, 
fearlessly, and faithfully. We wish, indeed, that space would permit 
us to quote from the work before us, and especially to transcribe some 
of those beautiful and touching letters which passed between Jefferson 
and his daughter. It is from such sources we gain a knowledge of a 
man’s domestic life, and herein principally lies the worth of Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s book. 

No one who reads it will for a moment entertain a doubt as to Jef- 
ferson’s real character, for if ever writing exonerated man of grave 
charges, this book has exonerated him to such a degree as to prove that 
not only he was a great statesman, but a truly good man. 


A Conpensep Scuoor History or tae Untrep Srates. By Witiiam 
Swinton, A.M. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Tue author of this new school history of our country is well known 
to the public as having been the war correspondent of the Wew York 
Times during the late contest between the Northern and Southern 
States, and also as the author of “ Campaigns of the Army of the Poto- 
mac,” “ Decisive Battles of the War,” etc. In his present work Mr. 
Swinton deserves great credit for the impartial spirit in which he freats 
his subject, and for the clearness of his style, which renders his work 
eminently calculated for the instruction of youth. There are many 
noticeable points of novelty and superiority in this manual, which the 
practical teacher will welcome and appreciate. Among these we may 
mention :—A plan of clear and concise paragraphing; a total absence 
of rhetorical sentences; a new method of topical reviews, and a tone of 
treatment free from partisan bias of sectionalism, politics, or reli- 
gion. 

We regard this history as a valuable addition to our school-books, 
and have no hesitation in recommending it to all sections of the coun- 
try. Southern school boards and teachers will find that the author has 
very properly and judiciously excluded everything which could possibly 
wound their feelings or awaken unhappy recollections. The events.ot 
the war are treated as matters of history merely, criticism is avoided, and 
the Southern States and their armies are spoken of with the greatest re- 
spect and consideration. In addition to the general merits of the work 
itself, it is profusely illustrated with maps, portraits, and designs, which 
cannot fail to aid and interest the pupil. Already it has been adopted 
by many educational boards in several States, and we doubt not but 
that ere long it will have what it so well deserves—a decided success.: 
Vox. I.—33 
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A Suorrer Cours or Exousn’ Grammar. By Snow Keer, A.M. 
New York: Jvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Tus work has been written with special reference to the school-reom, 
and from a careful examination, we are prepared to say that this is just 
the manual which has long been needed, The system adopted is an 
entirely novel one, and renders the treatise different from anything of 
the kind that has yet been published, At the same time the author, 
recognizing the truth that innovation is not necessarily improvement, 
has studiously avoided mere oddity, but has endeavored to correct old 
errors, and to develop a system at once natural, simple, and practical, 

_ The following extract from the preface may be taken as illustrative 
of the spirit which pervades the work :— 


“A great difficulty in the study of grammar lies in the long 
Stretches between what is learned and its practical application or 
beauty; and another chief difficulty is the abstract nature of the 
subject. Syntax produces most of the so-called etymology of the parts 
of speech. Why, then, separate these two parts of grammar? And 
why place the result before the cause? Do not the parts of speech 
themselves, and most of their variations, depend directly on the RELA- 
tions of words in sentences? Punctuation is but the finish to syntax, 
and versification is but metrical syntax. Illustrations and exercises are 
the natural and acceptable food of the young mind, and the proper 
relief to the essence of abstractions. Show a child the essence of roses 
in an apothecary’s bottle, and he will hardly know it ; but take him to 
the bush ‘in which the roses bloom, and he will be delighted.” 


./ We have also received Kert’s Comprenensive GramMMA® OF THE 
Excuwsn Lanevaer, and Keret’s Evements or Composition AND Raz- 
TORIC. 

Tue former of these works is, like the “ Shorter Course,” original in 
its design, and though intended for the use of schools, will be found 
particularly useful, as a book of reference, to every speaker, writer, and 
teacher. The “Elements of Composition and Rhetoric” is a concise, 
progressive, and practical work on a new plan, aiming to make the 
student inventive as well as critical. It occupies a somewhat inter- 
mediate position between common grammar and higher rhetoric, and 
as an elementary course on the English language is quite adequate for 
common schools, 

The series of Mr. Kerl gives evidence of much study, experience, 
and reflection, and we recommend it to teachers as being in every way 
worthy of carefal examination. 
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A Sxorr Coursz m Astronomy snp. THE Usk or Tse Groses..:: By 


Heney Kinpiz, A.M. New York: . lvison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co. 


Tus is 4 brief course of lessons in‘ astronomy, for the nse of young 
pupils, and is in some respects an abridgment of the author’s “ New 
Manual of the Elements of Astronomy.” The fundamental prin- 
ciples and the most interesting facts of that sublime science are pre- 
sented to the pupil in a simplified and condensed form, the author 
hoping thereby to induce a more general study of the subject in the 
public and private schools throaghout the country. 


Aw Evementary Gramak or THE German Lancuacr. By Janke 
H. Worman, A.M. New York: A. &. Barnes & Co: 


Or the many books published in this country for the study of the 
German language, we know of none we can so justly recommend as 
those comprising the series of the eminent linguist, Professor James’ 
H. Worman. The Elementary Grammar now under review, though 
designed for intermediate classes, is complete in itself, and is: quite 
adequate for the wants of Grammar and even High Schools. Professor 
Worman has the happy faculty of being not only systematic and accu- 
rate in his treatment of the subject, but aleo practical in the highest 
degree. He aims to make the student thoroughly acquainted with the 
genius of the German language, and his grammar is the only one we 
know of which introduces a system of analogy and comparison: with 
other languages. There are many other invaluable features, which we 
are certain will be easily discovered by the professional teacher. Oon- 
vineed, therefore, that the excellence of the book cannot fail to be its 
own recommendation, we dismise it in the full belief that it will soon 
be regarded as a standard work for all who desire to speak the Geren 
language. 


A Fourrzen Weexs’ Course m Porvnak Guowocy.. By J. Donmay 
Sreerz, A.M., Ph.D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

To make science interesting to young minds, is by no means an 
easy task. Especial care is necessary to divest it of all minutis, and.to 
present only those points of importance which can be readily under- 
stood. Geology is a science which, to our mind, should be taught. in 
every school, but unfortunately it is not; and perhaps one of the 
causes of this neglect has been the want of proper elementary works 
on this subject. Mr. Steele’s book fully supplies that want... It is 
written in a clear, easy style, and leads the pupil by degrees to the - 
study of nature in its essential features. In. the preparation of this 
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work the author has been influenced by the desire to “render the 
study of geology possible to young persons striving after self‘educa- 
tion ; to men of business, whose leisure allows only a limited acquaint- 
ance with. books, and. to schools where the fresh, buoyant spirits of 
youth are now repelled by cold, formal statements of purely technical 
truth.” 


Tue Amertcan Carpmnat. A Novel. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Tuts novel is evidently written for the purpose of awakening the 

American public to the danger of Jesuitism in this country. It repro- 
duces under assumed names certain real personages, and makes its 
hero, Arthur Cleveland—the president of an American college and a 
Protestant clergyman—renounce his church and-embrace Catholicism 
through the cunning and intrigue of Bishop Francis. After a very 
extraordinary career, Cleveland, who had forsaken his wife and 
daughter, so as to be admitted into holy orders, goes to Rome to receive 
a cardinal’s hat as a reward for his services rendered to the “ infallible” 
church. He then repents of his folly and crime, and escapes with his 
wife, who had faithfully followed him through his eventful career; but 
he is captured and imprisoned in the Vatican, where he dies in the 
presence of the Pope and the court and in the arms of his wife, who 
had suddenly and mysteriously entered the apartment, and who also 
expires on the bosom of her long lost husband. This is the main plot 
of the book, and we trust the lovers of sensational novels will be 
pleased with the dramatic wind-up of the story. 
_ There is certainly ample room for good writing on the errors of the 
Catholic Church and on the immense power the Pope is gaining in 
America, but we cannot consider this novel to be in any way a speci- 
men of that writing which is needed. Its plot is very awkward, and 
its arguments eo feeble that no one with any judgment can believe 
that such a work will in any manner serve a good cause. In fact, it 
possesses no merit either in character, plot, or composition, and the 
only surprise to us is, how Messrs. Dodd & Mead, who are so well 
known for the many good books they publish, could have plaeed their 
imprint on a work which does not even approach the ordinary standard 
of novel writing. 


Parzgs ror Home Reapine. By Rev. Joun Hatt, D.D. New York: 
. Dodd & Mead. 


‘" Tue papers which form this volume were» contributed some years 
ago by the author to a periodical devoted to “the discussion of purely 
moral and religious questions,” which he established, and which is still 
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published in Belfast, Ireland.. One of these.papers was:-reproduced. in 
the New York Ledger, but, with this exception, the articles: may be 
considered new to the American public. It is questionable whether a 
work of this nature, which, after all, is only made up of some of the 
author’s early writings, will tend either to his own or the public’s 
advantage. The papers, if serviceable at all, will only be so to evan- 
gelical Christians, since the manner of treatment is such as to render 
the volume unsuited to those who reject Christian theology. The 
author believes, however, “that for substance these are true and vital 
to the best interests of men on either side of the Atlantic.” 


Tar Coouiz, His Ricuts ann Wronos. By tae Avrsor or “ Ginx’s 
Basy.” New York: George Routledge & Sons. 

Tue author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” who, by that remarkable book, has 
earned for himself the reputation of being one of the greatest satirists 
and humorists of the time, is again before the public in a work on 
“The Coolie, His Rights and Wrongs.” The subject is certainly of a 
far different nature from “ Ginx’s Baby,” and this will account for the 
want of that brilliant power which characterized that volume. 

The present book is the result of the author’s observations in 
British Guiana, where he studied the entire subject of Coolie labor. As 
a treatise on the “ labor question ” it is very useful, and will doubtless 
have in England, more than elsewhere, a direct political influence. 
The author, however, believes that many of the facts related, many of 
the principles discussed, and not a little of the general policy advocated 
in’ his work, “ will prove of interest, if not of use, to philanthropists 
and politicians in America.” 


Tue Curate AND THE Recror. New York: G. Routledge & Sons. 
THis anonymous volume is a domestic story of much interest, very 
pleasantly written. In its characters and scenes it is thoroughly 
English, but still it has more than a local application. It gives us an 
insight into the working and management of the established Church, 
which becomes the more interesting, as there is now considerable dis- 
cussion itt England on this very subject of Church claims and rights. 


Benomt Buiaxe, M. D., Surgeon at Glenaldie. New York: G. Rout- 
ledge Sons. 

Tue writer of this charming work is the author of “ Peasant Life in 
the North,” and his present effort may be considered the second series 
of his admirable delineations of life in Scotland.. It is written with 
remarkable truthfulness, and lovers of studies from real life will do wel 
to peruse its pages. 


LITERARY NOTIOES. 


Tuovents ror THE Youna Mew anp ror THE Youne Women or 
Amerioa. By L. U. Reavis. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 


Tue kind and valuable words of advice contained in this volume are 
eminently deserving of the attention of the young men and women of 
America, to whom they are addressed. The author is unquestionably 
influenced by an earnest desire to stimulate and encourage those whose 
opportunities in life have not been favorable, and to impress upon them 
the necessity of self-culture. He treats the great home duties and 
virtues as an honest, well-informed, and good man would do, striving to 
impress his readers with the truth of his subject, and caring little for 
mere. rhetorical display. 

In the first part of the work there is an important chapter on Self- 
Education ; another on the Formation of Character; one on Marriage— 
What Ben. Franklin Said of It; on Politics ; Our Duties to the Gov- 
ernment ; on Religion ; concluding with the “ Ideal Man of the Future,” 
by Horace Greeley, in which he treats of Cleanliness, Physical De- 
velopment, Temperance, Knowledge of Natural Law, Labour a Source 
of Enjoyment, Independence, etc., and Horace Mann’s celebrated Letter 
to a Young Lawyer. 

The second part, or Thoughts for the Young Women of America, 
contains, The Ways of Life; Industry; Education ; What to Read; 


the Formation of Character; Labor, or What Shall I do?; Marriage; 
on Religion ; General Advice as to Self-Culture, etc.; concluding with 
“The Ideal Woman,” by Horace Greeley ; Orsini to his Daughters ; 
and a poem, “ Will You Love Me When I am Old?” 


Ramees In Mount Desert; wira Sxercues or Traven on tHE New 
Enatanp Coast. By B. F. De Costa. New York: A. #. F. 
Randolph & Co. 


Tus book is written in Mr. De Costa’s best style, and gives a lively 
deseription of the beautiful and romantic scenery of Mount Desert and 
the New England coast. Historical and antiquarian sketches lend 
additional charms to the book, and enhance its value. Altogether it 
will not only afford pleasure to the reader, but will prove a valuable 
companion for the traveller who would visit the scenes it describes. 


Tax Curistian YEAR. A Monruty Magazine or Cuurcu Lrrzra- 
TURE FOR THE Propte. New York: Pliny F. Smith, 

Tis is a new monthly journal published in the interest: of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church. The first number (July) is now before 

us, and its appearance certainly speaks well for its future. It is hand- 
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somely and elaborately “ gotten-up,” and so far-as its outward attractions 
are concerned, there is no possible fault to find... In type, paper, and 
nicety of arrangement, we have seldom seen ite equal. It is ushered. 
into existence under the patronage of a long list. of Bishops and emi- 
nent divines, many of whom are to be regular contributors to its pages. 
We doubt not that our Christian brethren will be greatly benefited by 
this new journal, There is ample room for it, and if it only fulfils the 
promises it makes, it is destined to accomplish much good. We wish 
it the best success, and will be pleased to see it regularly among our 


exchanges. 


Harpers’ New Monruty Macazine. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Harpers’ Werxty. A JovrnaL or Crvimation. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 


Boru these journals have made their appearance on our exchange 
table, and we are certainly pleased to see them there. For years they 
have been deservedly popular, and every issue gives additional proof 
that their publishers spare no expense nor trouble in procuring the best 
talent for their several departments. 

The articles in the August number of the monthly are numerous, 
and the merits of some are very high. Among these we notice 
especially Mr. Spencer’s article entitled ‘“ Count Cavour and the Uni- 
fication of Italy.” This is exceedingly well written, evinces much 
thought, and forms quite an authentic page of history. With no less 
interest will Prof. Maury’s contribution, “The Telegraph and the 
- Storm,” be read, as that gives us a full account of the organization and 
working of the United States Signal Service Bureau. “ Children of 
the Summer,” “Life in Cuba,” and “Thomas Jefferson and his 
Family,” are also deserving of notice, and will repay a reading. 

The past few issues of the weekly have been devoted principally to 
the events of the late riot. In the illustrations Mr. Nast has, as usual, 
displayed very great ability. ‘Something that will not ‘ Blow over.’” 
“The New Horse Plague,” otherwise called ‘“'Tweed’s Mayor, 
[ Mare],” “Shakespeare on the Riot,” and “ Not a Bailable case,” are 
master-pieces of rich satire. 


Lippmncorr’s Magazine. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tus journal is well known to readers of magazine literature, and it 
gives us pleasure to see it among our exchanges. ‘The August number 
contains many very interesting and ably written papers, among which 
we notice “ The Great War of 1870,” “ The ‘ Cervaro’ of 1871,” ‘ The 
Politics of Women,’’ and “American Journalism.” “Our Monthly 
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Gossip” forms a principal feature in this journal, and is always en- 
riched with spicy articles on persons of note, incidents of the day, and 
other amusing topics. Lippincott’s deservedly ranks among the best 
of our monthlies. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue History or Freperick THE SEcoND, CALLED FREDERICK THE 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Aszorr. New York: Harper & Bros. 


New Paystocomy or Sians or Cuaracter. By Samvuet R. We11s. 
New York: S. R. Wells. 


Dress anp Care or THE Freer. New York: S. 2. Wells. 


Wuat Haprenep AFTER THE BatrLE or Dorxkina. New York: G. 


Routledge & Sons. 


Mrs. Brown on THE Battie or Dorxinc. By Artuur SKETCHLEY. 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. 


Wesster’s Pocker Dicrtonary. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. 


A Memorr or Cuartes Mayne Youna, Tragedian. With Exrracrs 
From HIs Son’s Journat. By Jutian Cuartes Youne, A.M. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


A Key to tar PEenraTevcH EXPLANATORY OF THE TEXT AND THE 


GrammatioaL Forms. By Sotromon Devtscn, A.M., Pa.D. Parr . 


L, Genesis. New York: Holt & Williams. 


x» We have received a prospectus of a new Jewish Journal to be 
published weekly in Victoria, Australia, under the management of 
Mr. Solomon Joseph, Its title is to be The Australian Israelite, 
and if the promises made in the Prospectus are only partially fulfilled 
the new Journal will prove not only of great benefit to our brethren 
in Australia and New Zealand, but will be a worthy addition to the 
Jewish press. 

The prospectus having reached us just as we are going to press, we 
are unable to give it more than this brief notice. We may, however, 
speak more fully of it in our next. In the meanwhile we wish the 
new Journal every possible success. . 











